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Upwards of four centuries before the advent of Christ, Socrates, of Greece,
was reputed to be the wisest moralist of his age. His unflinching integrity made him
many enemies. The State, or rather those in power in the State, accused him of
corrupting the Athenian youth and of despising the national gods. He was indicted
in a regular manner. His chief offence consisted in his heeding the divine voice or
inward monitor, which people in those times did not comprehend as clearly as he
did. He declared that his damon rebuked him for misconduct, and commended him
for every good word and work. He was in advance of his times. And for his ori-
ginality, integrity and wisdom he was condemned to deati. When one of his disci-
ples exclaimed "How shameful to condemn a man so innocent 1'* Socrates asked if
his friends would think it less shameful if he were guilty. Here was a man who,
abandoning all speculations as regards the material world, fearlessly taught "that the
proper study of mankind was man", was derided, reviled and then condemned to
undergo the extreme penalty of the law. The law of conscience was accounted nothing
in those days as it is still considered of little account in reference to human laws
and administrative enactments, under our present forms of civilized government. Th<
Delphic Oracle pronounced Socrates the wisest of men. To this he made a charac-
teristic declaration: "Whereas other men thought they knew something, he alone had
attained to this element of true knowledge, he knew that he knew nothing."
Passive resistance is emphatically submission to physical force under protest
"Resist not evil," said Jesus of Nazareth, and Socrates, by drinking the poison
refrained from resisting what he had adjudged in his own mind as evil. How far thii
consorts with the philosophy of Plato, another brilliant heathen sage, will be appa-
rent from the following prophetic picture of the Man of Sorrows whom the westerr
world has defined:
A man perfectly good, virtuous and just; not one who wishes to appeaj
so before his fellows, but one who is really and sincerely so. We strip him o;
his good name . , . deprive him of everything except his intrinsic goodness
Without doing wrong, we will suppose him to be accounted an evil doer
that his virtue may be tried so as by fire. . . . Neither infamy nor ill usage
neither poverty nor distress, neither the malignity of persecution nor tin
pain of cruel torture can make him swerve from the path of duty. Deati
stares him in the face, but he remains unshaken; branded as a sinner, he i
still a saint .... To complete the picture, we will suppose this godly mai
to be beaten with bats, scourged with whips, put to 'the torture, laden wit!
chains, nailed to a cross, numbered with transgressors, and yet without sin
Plato wrote thus, three centuries before the advent of Christ. His furthe
definition of a modern passive resister is almost inspired;
A bad man is Wretched amidst every earthly advantage; a good man-
troubled on every side, yet not distressed; perplexed, but not in despair; perse
orted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed.